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BARBARIC MAGNIFICENCE 
DISPLAYED AT THE 


FUNERAL OF THE KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


_——_ 


The following narrative, which we copy from the 
Sheffield Iris, will be perused with interest by our 
readers ; who, with us, will be gratified to find that 
the funeral of the King of Madagascar was not 
attended with human sacrifices, as is the case with 
royal obsequies in Dahomy, in Africa, and in many 
other barbarous countries. 

The immolation of human victims, on such occa- 
sions, has not been confined to uncivilized nations, 
unless we class the Greeks and Romans amongst 
barbarians—a classification which, with some ex- 
ceptions, we should deem pretty correct, when we 
bear in mind their Pancratia, the sanguinary fights 
of their gladiators, and the abominations of their 
public spectacles. 

We read in the 23d book of the Iliad that Achilles 
sacrificed twelve young Trojans to the manes of Pa- 
troclus. Aeneas sent captives to Evander to sacrifice 
at the funeral of his son Pallas ; and Olympias, the 
haughty mother of Alexander, immolated one hun- 
dred and four illustrious Macedonians at the death 
of her son. 





The following mest curious and interesting account of the fune- 
ral of Radama, the late king of Madagascar, has just been trans- 
mitted to this couatru, in a letter tu a friend, by our esteemed 
townaeman Mr. George Bennet :— 

The following are some of the circumstances consequent 
on the king’s death, and also preceding, and attendant on 
his very extraordinary funeral. The king was not dead 
when we reached Tananarivo. We received from him, 
by Prince Correlere, the chief secretary, a most obliging 
letter, welcoming us to his capital, and expressing his re- 
gret that he could not, on account of his illness, have us 
to dine with him on the day of our arrival. This letter 
was the last which he dictated. We had previously re- 
ceived two very kind ones from his Majesty ; one met us 
on our arrival at Tamatare, on the coast, where the king 
had appointed us a house in the fort, and a place at the | 
governor's table ; the second letter met us about half way 


“through this dreadful, yet béautiful country, to congratu- 


late us on our progress, and invite us forward. At the 
foot of the steep, long, and irregular hill, on which the 
singular city of Tananarivo is situated, surrounded by a 
deep and broad ditch, cut in the granite, (or rather sienite) 
of which the hill is composed, we were met by an aid- 
decamp of the king, who had sent for our use two very! 


beautiful chargers, (with their attendants) on which we 
entered the city, and were conducted to the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, the senior missionary. There we re- 
ceived, from the king, a present of animals for food, vege- 
tables, fuel, eggs, &c. &c., with a message repeating his 
regret that he could not have us to dine with him in the 
silver palace. This was the last actual communication we 
had from his Majesty. He died on Sunday evening, the 
27th of July ; but his death was concealed from all, except 
about twelve, who were in the palace until the morning of 
the Friday following, when all became consternation 
throughout the city, which was now literally crowded with 
chiefs and people from many of the neighbouring districts, 
and with a great body of military, who had been sum- 
moned in the king’s name, and who were encamped round 
the city. At day light on this morning, it became known 
that Radama was dead : it was also known that four of the 
principal chiefs had been speared in the palace, for ex- 
pressing a wish that Rakatobé, the son of Prince Rataffe 
and Radama’s eldest sister, should succeed to the throne ; 
or, otherwise, that Radama’s youngest daughter should be 
placed upon it. This was the morning fixed upon for the 
interment of the remains of my late friend, Mr. Tyerman. 

The impression on the minds of the missionaries, and 
the other Europeans, was tbat of extreme alarm, having 
now learned that other important lives had been taken 
away by those in power. 

Guards of soldiers were placed round all the houses of 
the missionaries. We were relieved, however, from im- 
mediate apprehension, by a message from the new queen 
Ranavanola Manjaka, brought to us by General Brady, 
when he came to attend the funeral of Mr. Tyerman. 
Afterwards the same communication was made to us in 
writing from the queen, and brought by the judges, at- 
tended by the magistrates. This message and note were 
to this effect,—** You missionaries, and all you white per- 
sons, do not be afraid, though you have heard that four of 
the principal chiefs have been speared in the palace this 
morning. It is true that they were put to death; but it 
was only because they opposed my being queen—that was 
all. Don’t you fear, for thus saith Ranavanola Manjaka, 
I will protect you, I will cherish you, and whatever Rada- 
ma did for you, that I will do, and still more. So don’t 
be afraid.” 





| The principal military officers and judges came to the 


| not, however, calm the feelings of the Europeans, for we 
| continually heard in whispers, or learned by signs, of other 
| murders of persons most estimable and most enlightened. 
It was the reign of terror and of suspicion. No one dared 
{to ask questions respecting — he events that were taking 
place. No one was permitted to leave the city until the 
quees herself gave leave. I was thus a prisoner in the city 
till the 20th of August, notwithstanding my urgent ap- 
plication to be allowed to depart. Until that time she only 
i replied to my requeste—‘' I am mistress of the day when 
you may leave Tananarivo, and when the day is come I 
will inform you of it.’” On the 20th she sent Prince Cor- 
relere to say that J might leave the capital the day after, 
and 700 troops she was sending to Tomeuamy should be my 
, Safeguard thither. Be OB 
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| missionaries to assure them of their esteem for them, and | 
‘that they would protect them. These assurances could | 


On Sunday, the third day after the announcement of the 
death of Radama, there was a large Rabarre, or national 
assembly, held in a fine open space in the city, on the west 
side of the hill on which Tananarivo stands. In this 
place were assembled from 20 to 30 thousand persons, 
seated in groups, according to the districts to which they 
belonged. The judges, officers of the palace, and chief 
military officers, were seated on a rising part of the ground, 
in the assembly, having an open space around them. Two 
companies of soldiers, with their officers, well dressed in 
British uniform, with arms and accoutrements, were drawn 
up at the back of the judges, &c. A little above them, 
on a higher part of the ground, were placed five brass 
field pieces, loaded, and having their proper attendants ; 
and round the city, at intervals, were placed many cannon 
of various calibre, from six to twenty-four pounders, with 
attendant sqldiers. This assembly was called a Rabarre, or 
Parliament. At this Rabarre, the king’s death being 
again stated, the chief judge declared, that, as the king had 
died without having a son, and without having named 
a successor, therefore Ranavanola, one of the queens of 
the father of Radama, must be sovereign, because of the 
word of that king, which he spoke just before he died. 
The judge concluded by stating, that this Rabarre had 
béen convened for the purpose of swearing allegiance to 
Ranavanola Manjaka the queen. For some time great 
murmurs of discontent were heard throughout the assem- 
bly, and we feared the consequences, but tranquillity was 
restored. The chiefs of districts, it seems, had been loudly 
blaming those who had been in the palace about Radama, 
—first, for nut having acquainted them with the king’s 
sickness until after he was dead; and, secondly, for not 
having called in the missionaries, to give medicines, and'te 
cure the king, as they did once before, when he was almost 
dead. The officers of the palace promised to be more 
careful in future, and all agreed that the oath should be 
administered. The manner of this oath of allegiance to the 
queen was quite peculiar tothis country. A calf was slaugh- 
tered in the midst of the assembly. It was first speared, 
then its head cut off, afterwards the hind parts were cut 
off, and placed towards the other extremity of the carcase, 
and the head where the tail had been. In the carease were 
plunged a considerable number of spears. The chief judge 
then stood up, and called, first the chiefs of the principal 
district, who, standing around the slaughtered calf, each 
| seized hold of one of the spears, while the judge, with 
much vehemence of action and language, administered the 
oath, which consisted of a declaration of allegiance, and 
an imprecation on him that fulfilled not this oath, wishing 
{that he might become like that calf. Each then moved 
the spears in the carcase, in confirmation of the words 
which had been spoken. The chiefs of each of the other 
districts then, in succession, took the oath ; afterwards, in 
the same manner, the officers of the royal palace—the 
military officers—and lastly the judges. 


At the close of this Rabarre, it was proclaimed, that, 
according to the custom of the country, as a token of 
mourning, every person in the kingdom, of every age, 
must shave, or cut off closely the hair of the head, and 
whosoever should be found with the head unshaved, after 
three days from the proclamation, should be liable to be 
put to death. Also that no person whatever should do 
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any kind of work, except those who should be preparing 
the royal tomb, coffin, &c. No one should presume to 
sleep upon a bed, but on the floor only, during the time 
of the mourning. No woman, however high her rank, 
the queen only excepted, should-wear her-amba, or.cloth, 
above her shoulders, but must, during the period, go with 
her shouiders and chest uncovered. 

This command for cutting off the hair caused great la- 
mentation amongst both men and women ; for their beau- 
tiful profusion of black hair, plaited in a peculiar way, 
was their delight and pride. 

During the interval between this Sunday and the 12th 
inst., the mournfully silent appearance of the city, though 
tens of thousands of persons were constantly crowding 
through the streets, some dragging huge pieces of granite, 
or beams of timber, or carrying red earth in baskets on 
their heads, for the construction of the tomb,— others, and 
those chiefly females, going with naked heads and shoul- 
ders, to the palace to mourn, or else, returning from that 
place, after staying there perhaps twelve hours, as mourn- 
ers, was quite impressive. The air of deep melancholy on 
the countenances of all, and the audible moanings of the 
multitudes who filled the courts of the palace and the ad- 
joining streets, quite affected one, and produced the con- 
viction that the grief was real and deep, for one whom 
they regarded as their benefactor and friend, and as the 
best king that Madagascar had ever known. The wives 
of the principal chiefs from the neighbouring districts were 
earried to and from the place of mourning, each on the 
back of a stout man, just in the manner boy@at school are 
accustomed to carry one another, the lady having her per- 
son, from the waist to her feet, covered with her white 
lamba or cloth. 

On Sunday, the 11th, her Majesty sent to us to say that 
we might be present the day following, to assist at the fu- 
neral ceremonies, and that General Brady would, at eight 
a. m., receive us at his house, and conduct us to the pa- 
lace. Accordingly, at eight, on the 12th, we attended, 
when General Brady and Prince Correlere conducted us 
through the crowded streets of mourners, through the 
guarés of soldiers, and through the still more crowded 
courts of the palace, which were thronged chiefly by wo- 
men and girls, couched down or prostrate, in many in- 
stances making audible lamentations. There are several 
courts, with one or more palaces in each, separated from 
each other by high wooden railing, and the whole of the 
courts are surrounded by a heavy railing of great height, 
(twenty-five feet) including a dwarf stone wall, on which 
the wooden railing is fixed. The whole extent of this rail- 
ing was covered with white cloth, as was also the oldest 
and most sacred of the palaces. The favourite palace of 
Radama, in which he died, and where the body then lay, 
is called the silver palace. It is a square building of two 
floors, with two handsome verandahs running round the 
palace. This palace is named the silver palace, on account 
of its being ornamented from the ground to the roof by a 
profusion of large flat-headed silver nails, and plates of 
the same metal. The roof of this palace, as, indeed, of all 
the principal houses, is as high from the top of the wall to 
the ridge, as the distance from the ground to the top of the 
wall. This palace we found covered from the roof to the 
ground with hangings of rich satins, velvets, silks, thin 
eostly silk lambas, &c., and all the vast roof was covered 
with the finest English scarlet broad cloth. In front of 
this palace had been erected a most splendid pavilion, sur- 
rounded by highly decorated pillars, which were wrapped 
round with varicus coloured silks, satins, &c. The pa- 
vilion was ten feet square, raised on pillars, also richly 
ornamented. A platform of wood was thrown over, upon 
the pillars, and over this platform hung, supported by one 
elevated transverse pole, an immense canopy, or pall of 
the richest gold brocade, with stripes of blue satin and 
searlet cloth—the whole bordered by a broad gold lace, 
and finished by a deep gold fringe. The whole was ar- 
ranged with good taste, and formed a most brilliant object. 

We had nearly reached the silver palace when we stop- 


ped, it being announced that the corpse was at that mo- 
ment about to be brought out, to be conveyed to the more 
sacred white palace, previous to its being entombed. We 
immediately saw about sixteen or twenty females brought 
out of the apartment, where the corpse lay, each lady on 
the back of her stout bearer, weeping and lamenting 
aloud: these were the queens and princesses of the royal 
family, and formed the first part of the procession, from 
one to the other palace ; our place was appointed imme- 
diately after the queens; but it was with difficulty we 
could get along: many females had thrown themselves 
in the path which was to have been kept open. The 
mourners had done this that the corpse might pass over 
them, and we, in fact, were many times under the neces- 
sity of treading upon these prostrate persons. The corpse 
was carried into the white palace, that-it might, in this 
more sacred place, be stripped of its old clothes, and dress- 
ed in new, and also that it might be placed in a wooden 
coffin. In this palace we were honoured with a station 
not far from the corpse, which was being fanned by about 
sixteen or twenty young ladies, daughters of the principal 
chiefs. We soon, however, found that this situation was 
insupportable, on account of the stench, we being also a 
little to leeward. I requested General Brady to ask per- 
mission of the queen, who was in another palace near, for 
us to retire; this she granted, only desiring that we would 
attend the day after, to assist at the entombment. How 
the people were able to support the disagreeables attendant 
on stripping a corpse fourteen or fifteen days dead, re- 
clothing it, and placing it in a coffin, is wonderful: and if 
all escape without taking disease from their labours, will 
be more wonderful still. We have reason to believe that 
sickness, or death, arising from such a source, would be 
regarded as an honour by any of Radama’s subjects. 

At eight on the morning of Tuesday, we were again at 
the palace, and conducted by General Brady and Prince 
Corelere through the crowds of mourners; indeed, over 
some of them, as well as over ten fine favourite bulls of 
the late king. These lay directly in our path, and we 
could not help treading on them. The paths were all co- 
vered with blue or white cloth of the country. The corpse 
had been transferred, at the close of the day before, toa 
large coffin or chest, of their heaviest and most valuable 
wood. ‘The coffin was then carricd from this white palace, 
back to the silver palace, in solemn procession ; the queen, 
&c. following next the coffin, and we succeeding them.— 
Some of the Europeans had accepted the honour of assist- 
ing to carry the coffin, which was of tremendous weight, 
judging from appearance. I declined the honour, charg- 
ing myself with the care of our missionary ladies. 

On again reaching the silver palace, the coffin was not 
taken in, but raised ‘upon the wooden platform, over the 
pavilion, over which the splendid pall or canopy of gold 
was drawn, which concealed it entirely from view. In this 
pavilion, under the platform, which was raise! about seven 
feet, upon-mats, placed upon the ground, the royal females 
seated or threw themselves in agonies of woe, which con- 
tinued through the day; and at suneset, when the en- 
tombment was taking place, their lamentations were dis- 
tressing in the extreme. All the day, great multitudes 
had been employed in preparing the tomb, which was in 
the court, and not far from the pavilion. This tomb, at 
which tens of thousands had been employed ever since the 
announcement of the late king’s death, either in fetching 
earth, or granite stones, or timber, or else in cutting or fit- 
ting the stones, timber, &c., consists of a huge mound, of 
a square figure, built up of clods of earth, surrounded or 
faced by masses of granite, brought, and cut, and built up 
by the people. The height of this mound is upwards of 
twenty feet; about sixty feet square at the base, and gra- 
dually decreasing as it rises, till at the top it is about twenty 
feet square. The actual tomb, or place to receive the cof- 
fin, and the treasures destined to accompany the corpse, 
was a square well. or apartment, at the top of this pyramid, 
about ten feet , built of granite, and afterwards lined, 





floored, with their most valuable timbers. At 


the foot of this mound had been standing most of the day 
the large and massy silver coffin, destined to receive the 
royal corpse. This coffin was about eight feet long, three 
feet and a half deep, and the same in width. It was made 
of silver plates, strongly rivetted together with nails of the 
same metal, all made from Spanish dollars: twelve thou. 
sand were employed in its construction. About six in the 
evening, this coffin was, by the multitude, heaved up the 
steep side of the mound, to the top, and placed in the tomb 
orchamber. Immense quantities of treasures, of various 
kinds, were placed in or about the coffin, belonging to hie 
late majesty, consisting especially of such things as, during 
his life, he most prized. Ten thousand hard dollars were 
placed in the silver coffin, for him to lie upon ; and either 
inside, or chiefly outside the coffin, were placed or cast all 
his rich clothing, especially military. There were eighty 
suits of very costly British uniforms, hats and feathers, 
golden helmets, gorgets, epaulets, sashes, gold spurs, very 
valuable swords, daggers, spears, (two of gold) beautiful 
pistols, muskets, fowling-pieces, watches, rings,’ brooches, 
and trinkets. The whole of a large sideboard of plate, a 
splendid solid gold cup, with many others presented to him 
by the King of England ; large quantities of costly silks, 
satins, fine cloths; very valuable silk Jambas of Madagas. 
car, &c. &e. shared the same fate. We were fatigued and 
pained by the sight of such quantities of valuable things 
consigned to the tomb. As ten of his fine favourite bulls 
were slaughtered yesterday, 8o six of his finest horses were 
speared to-day, and lay in the court yard, near the tomb, 
and to-morrow six more are to be killed. When alf these 
extravagant expenses are added to twenty thousand fine 
oxen, worth, here, five Spanish dollars each, which have 
been given to the people, and used by them for food, 
during the preparation for, and at the funeral, the mis. 
sionaries say that the expenses of it cannot be less than 
£60,000 sterling. 

All agree that, though these people are singularly ex- 
travagant in the expenses they incur at their funerals, yet 
there never was a royal funeral so expensive as this. for 
no sovereign of this country ever possessed one-fifth of his 
riches. 

The silver coffin having ‘been placed in ithe tomb, the 
corpse in the wooden one was conveyed, by weeping num- 
bers, from the top of the platform over the pavilicn to the 
top of the pyramid, and placed beside the chamber. Here 
the wooden coffin was broken up, and the corpse exposed 
to those near. At this time the royal female mourners, 
who had been all day uttering their moans in the pavilion, 
now crawled up the side of the pyramid, to take a last view 
of the remains. Most of them were obliged to be forced 
away. Their lamentations were now very loud, and truly 
distressing to hear. The expressions they used in lament- 
ing were, some of them, translated to us. . The following 
were chiefly the substance :—** Why did you go away and 
leave me here? O! come again and fetch me to you.” 
The body was transferred from the coffin of wood to that 
of silver. ‘Those who were engaged in this service seemed 
to suffer from the stench, though many were constantly 
employed in sprinkling eas de Cologne. When the transfer 
had taken place, the wooden coffin was thrown, piecemeal, 
into the tomb. 

During the whole of this day, while the chamber in the 
tomb was being prepared, the king's two bands of music, 
with a and fifes, were in the court, and played almost 
re Y» relieving each other by turns. The tunes 
were os rea most delighted in—many of the 
favourite. ‘ning 0 fand, Seemene, and Ireland, with 
waltzes, marches, + 

During intervals, cannon a musketry were fired out- 
side the courts of the palace, and answered by the musketry 
fired by the numerous soldiers inside the court. 

On the whole, this funeral of Radama was the most ex- 
travagant, but splendid and orderly thing, that one can 
conceive of taking place among such an uncivilized 
people. G. B. 





Cape Town, Dec. 28, 1898. 
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(Tramslated from the PANoramA, a new French literary work 
published in this town, and edited by D. Albert, LL.D.} 





SEARCH AFTER LA PEROUSE. 
WARRATIVE: OF CAPTAIN D URVILLE, COMMANDER 
OF THE CORVETTE ASTROLABE. 

[Hxtract from the Revue Rncyclopédigue.) 

—<=__— 

The corvette Astrolabe quitted Hobart-Town on the 
5th of January, 1828, in order to explore the istands 
upon which Captain Dillon found some traces of the 
shipwreck of La Pérouse. After fifteen days of danger- 
ous navigation, they observed Norfolk Island, whence 
they steered towards a rock called Matthews, which the 
Coquille had not been able to see, and which is only a 
little island about two miles in circumference, whose sides, 
torn by a burning volcano, offer no signs of vegetation. 
It was on the 28th of January that the Astrolabe passed 
this rock, M. D'Urville keeping only a short distance 
from it, in order to approach Tikopia, steering, however, 
enough easterly to observe the Mitre and Chewy Islands. 
On the 10th of February, he was before Tikopia, and had 
an interview with the natives. After some fruitless endea- 
vours to induce Buchert (the Prussian) and the Lascar, 
(both of whom Capt. Dillon mentioned,) to go with him to 
Vanikoro (and not Mallicolo) he set out for that island, 
taking with him two Englishmen, deserters from a whaler, 
who resided at Tikopia, and five natives of Vanikoro, 
where he arrived on the morning of the 14th. This day 
was employed in observing the reefs, which surround the 
island, and the openings through which they could 
effect alanding. The day after, the westerly winds pre- 
venting their entrance into the bay, where the two ves- 
sels commanded by La Pérouse were. losi, M. D’Ur- 
ville commenced a search, but without. success, for the 
Island of Taumako, celebrated by the voyage of Quixos, 
the situation of which could not be found again. On the 
19th, he appeared again before Vanikoro, and explored 
the bay from the east, to which he gave the name of 
Terai, the name of a neighbouring village, and deter- 
mined to steer the corvette there on the 21st. 

On the 234 of February, he despatched the long boat, 
commanded by M. Gressier, towards the reefs of Vanou 
and Paiou. That officer returned the following day, after 
making the tour of the island, bringing with him some 
unimportant articles saved from the wrecks, but without 
any proofs of the place where the French had perished. 
This determined M. D'Urville to send there again, on the 
26th, M. Jacquinot, and four persons of the officers’ staff. 

A piece of scarlet cloth which they offered to the natives 
induced them to point out the place they were seeking, 
and where they saw, strewed at the bottom of the water, 
at the depth of three or four fathoms, anchors, cannons, 
bullets, pieces of pig lead, and a great quantity of leaden 
plates. As the long boat was not strong enough to effect 
the recovery of some of these articles, M. D'Urviile sent, 
on the 3d of March, the sloop, under the orders of M. 
Greasier and M. Guilbert, with the double design of re- 
connoitring the reefs of Paiou and Vanou, and to draw 
from the sea some articles of the wrecks. They were for- 
tunate enough to effect the raising of an anchor 1,800 
pounds weight, a short cast-iron cannon of eight pound 
calibre, one piece of pig lead, and two pieces of brass ord- 
nance. 

As, therefore, it was certaim that this was the place 
where the vessels of La Pé-ouse had been wrecked, M. 





and on the 14th, M. Jacquinot, at the head of part of the | in their language,) nor even in Sainte-Croix, ( Entendi, ) 
crew, was sent to erect it. A detachment of ten men jor in the neighbouring islands. The only white person 
defiled three times around it, firing a volley of musketry | living at Sainte-Croix is a man who was left by a whaler. 
each time, whilst a discharge of twenty-one guns from | As to the direction which the French must have taken 
the vessel reverberated through the mountains of Vani- | on their leaving the island, M. D’Urville thinks that they 
koro. The inhabitants, frightened, and not knowing | made for New Ireland, to reach. if possible, the Moluccas, 
the meaning of so’: much noise, deputed two of their chiets | or the Philippine Islands, by the north of New Guinea ; 
on board the corvette, where they were received with friend- | and that it is upon the easiern coast of Solomon Islands 
ship, and, convinced by several acts of kindness that there | that some traces might be found of their passage, as their 
was no intention to injure them, they engaged themselves | situation would not allow of their hazarding themselves by 
to respect the mausoleum, which being, moreover, con- | the strait of Torres. 
structed of stone and wood, possessed. nothing to tempt| The instructions of M. D’Urville ordered him to direct 
their cupidity. The shape of the mausoleum. is that of | his course towards this strait; but the deplorable situation 
a cube of six feet each side, constructed of stone, and | of the crew of the Astrolabe, more than forty of whom 
surmounted by a quadrangular obelisk made of koudi | were upon the sick list, while out of the number of officers 
planks. Upon one of the sides is affixed a leaden plate, | who constituted the ééat-majar only. two were able. to 
which bears the following inscription :—** Z’o the memory | keep watch; the fever which was consuming the comman- 
of La Pérouse and his Companions: the Astrolabe, 14th | der himselt'; in fine, the head winds which. would not 
March, 1828. allow him to go south, made him give up the idea, of 
M. D'Urville, confined during this time by a violent | taking that direction; these circumstances together forced 
fever, was forced to give up the design he had formed of | M. D'Urville to sail for Guam, where he hoped to find 
visiting himself the reefs upon which. the vessels had been | the means of refreshing his crew, and restoring the health 
wrecked, and afterwards proceed to the village of Paiou to | of the sick, whose number was daily increasing. Thus, 
seek new information. M. Gaimard, who had previously | after a fresh attempt, which bas not. been more fortunate 
been sent on a simiJar errand, returned without learn- | than the first, to find the. Island of Tamnako, the Astro- 
ing any thing from his intercourse with the natives, and | labe put to sea, on the 26th of March, for the Marianves. 
fell sick on his arrival on board. The fever made great} Since that time, the Astrolabe, after having touched, at 
ravages amongst the crew of the corvette, and since the | the Island of Guam, at Cayali, Amboine, and Batavia, 
14th of March, twenty-five. persons: had been afflicted | after a voyage which was not exempt from obstacles, nor 
with it. The weather, which, at first, was very fine, had | unprofitable as it regards science, arrived, on the 29th of 
entirely changed. It became absolutely necessary to quit | last September, at the Mauritius, whence she has returned 
this anchorage, but in consequence of calms and contrary | to Toulon. R. 
winds they were detained till the 17th, when a weak | =7= 
breeze from the south-south-east enabled: thema to set sail. | 
The greatest dangers were yet to. bedreaded. M. D'Ur- | 
ville had not strength to direct the working of the vessel ; 
this charge, therefore, devolved upon M. Gressier, who | 
had the good fortune-to succeed im getting out to sea with. | 
out any accident. 
The proofs that M. D'Urville procured at Vanikoro, French plan it is necessary that the berries should be 
relating to the shipwreck of La Pérouse, are very incom- | — rather higher than is usual in this country, that 
’ A rey should be used within one week from the time of 
plete, on account of the difficulty which the, natives ex- roasting, and that they should only be reduced to powder 
perienced in answering his questions. The following | an hour or so before preparing the beveraze. The powder 
account was, however, drawn up from the depositions | is then to be placed in a coffce-pot, in the proportion of 
of some of them: half an ounce to every large cup of water, which is to be 
One morning, after a very dark night, during which | ve bet ars, 0 ch ae birth ais 
the wind blew violently from the south-east, the natives) Kent 9 little under the boiling point, so that the aroma 
unexpectedly saw upon the southern side of the, island, | may not be carried off, but sufficiently hot to bring out all 
opposite the district of Tanema, a large vessel, aground, | the strength of the coffee. It 1s usual in France to keep 
upon the reef, where she speedily went to pieces, and | !t1n = —— on eee ee — it 
entirely disappeared, not a vestige of it being left. Of} . na aos antne whe hiiee f vee ems of hi 
the people on board, only thirty escaped in the boat, Chicorse powder add it in the proportion of a tea-spooeful 
and landed upon the island. The following day, the ; to an ounce of coffee. 
savages perceived another large vessel, similar to the first, Method of Curing Legs of Mutton like Hame~The 
ashore, at Paiou. This vessel, sheltered by the island,! yo. -na1 des Connvissunces Usuelies gives the following 
less beaten by the wind and sea, and, moreover, aground | method of curing legs of mutton like ham. It is neces- 
on a good shore, remained a long while in her simation | sary that the mutton should be very fat. Two ounces ot 
without going to pieces. Those who commanded her TaW Sugar must be mixed with T ounce of common salt 
landed at Paiou, where they joined the pecpie of the and atalt spoonful of saltpetre. he meat is to be rubbed 
well with this, and then placed im a tureen.. It must be 
other ship, and both together set themselves to construct peaten and turned twice a day dusting three consecutive 
a sinall vessel out of the wreck of the one which had not | days; end the scum which comes from the meat having 
sunk. The French, whom they called Mura, were, they | been taken off, it isto be wiped, and again rubbed with 
said, always much respected by the islanders, who never | the mixture. The next day it should be again beaten, 
: ra . it and the twooverations ought to be repeated alternately 
approached them without kissing their hants, (a cere- | during ten days, care being taken to turn the meat each 
mony which they often practised towards the officers of time, Tt must be then exposed to the smoke for ten days. 
the Astrolabe.) However, frequent quarrels took place, | These hams are generally eaten col. 

















* f . 
Che Pousewife. 
“© Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husband1y, do what thou can." 





French Cuffec.—:To make coffee precisely upon the 











D'Urville com d the ex of the project that | 
he had formed, to erect upon the Island of Vanikoro aj 
monument to the memory oi bis unfortunate countrymen. | 
For this purpose, he chose a cluster of verdant mangrove 
trees upon the reef of rocks which slope to a point, and | 
partly cover the harbour of Mangadey, there to place the 
cenotaph, the construction of which was under the direc. | 
tiomof M. Lottin, and commenced on the 6th of March. | 
Bight days only were spent in completing-the monumeot, 


in one of which the natives lost five men, and the French | “=== eee 

two, At last, after working six or seven moons, the little | ibe Ca ile. 

vessel’ was finished, and 4ll the strangers, according te the | —___-_-—-——-.-—— — 
Seed " 2 4 i i Yorn. /ven.\Hetght. Festivals, &c 

most general opinion, quitted the island. Some of them, | FOB...  seicheanpaioe - = : —_— 

however, affirmed that two of the French remained be- 
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hind, but they did not live long after the departure “) Wednesday29, 7 30 8 6 4 7 Oxford and Cam. Tern.< 
* ions. Wi " : a he Thursdiy 30) 8 37 9 5/1 2 | . ° 
their companions Vith regard to this st tement eng! Fridav .--- 1{.9 31-9 5718 © |St. Philip and St. James. 
did not remain any doubt, and their unanimous declara- | Sururday.. 2/10 2010 4419 4 | 
: en o'Ai edn e j.{ Suuday---» 8111 61% 2720 3 (Second Sund. after Easte: . 
tions prove that there did’ not exist any Prench iw Vani-| Monday -- 4/11 43---—20 4 [Invention of the Cros « 
0 8 0 3019 11. 


koro, im the Islands of Ourry and Edgiasmieba, (Toupoua! tuesday .. & 
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PATRONAGE. 
—=>>—- 
To wait on patronage, and day from day 
Feel the dread weariness of hope delayed, 
That gangrene of the soul !—to watch the shade, 
Hope’s flitting shadow, slowly fade away, 
** Dupe of to-morrow” fated still to be, 
Waiting the promise ne’er to be fulfill’d, 
And as one fabric falls, anew to build ;— 
Oh, this is misery’s triumph !—slavery 
Beyond the powers of pen to paint, or heart, 
Indignant throbbing, wildly to conceive ; 
And happy they whom promise cannot grieve, 
Or hope but flatter, and tren aye depart ; 
And blest is he in mountain cottage wild, 
Who up the steeps of patronage ne’er toil’d. 
Liverpool. 





MALCOLM’S SCENES OF WAR.* 
a 
(From the Spectator.) 

There is much true poetical feeling in Mr. Malcolm—it 
is a pity that it is all in one strain: he is perpetually plain- 
tive ; and the images he seeks to illustrate his sorrows are 
invariably taken from the fleeting, fading, and shadowy 
objects of nature, in accordance with the melancholy 
musings of a sickly and disappointed man. Mr. Mal- 
eolm’s former publication was a high-spirited, soldier-like 
sketch of a portion of the Peninsular war; and though, 
in the ornamental parts of that piece of description, he 
did give signs of being poetically inclined, we scarcely ex- 
pected next to find him weeping and wailing, dreaming and 
moaning, nay, we should almost say puling, if it were not 
that his verses have generally a graceful tenderness that 
saves them from so degrading an epithet. How has this 
come to pass? We fear half-pay does not agree with our 
soldier-poet. Has he left some Donna Inez in Spain ; or 
has the bleak air of his native hills thrown him into a con- 
sumption ? 

We have complained of a want of variety, but there is 
no want of beauties of the same kind; of which we will 
give a few acceptable specimens. Take for an example, 
a little piece called ** Human Sorrow ;” it is pretty, and 
perhaps true ; which is more than enough in a song. 

** O’er her lost son a mother wept, 
A sister’s tears flowed wild and free, 
For with the fallen brave he slept, 
Far, far beyond the sea: 
But days and months and years rolled o'er, 
Till bleeding hearts forgot their pain ; 
Smiles beamed on faded cheeks once more, 
And eyes looked bright again. 
**But far upon the fields of Spain, 
Above the spot where he reposed, 
The tears from Beauty’s eyes did rain 
Until those eyes were closed. 
Yea, graves of kindred may be wet 
With tears friends shed their turf above ; 
But these will fail and those forget :— 
There's nothing true but love.” 


«Scenes of War, and other Poems. 
Edinburgh, 1828, Oliver and Boyd. 


By John Malcolm. 





It is in this gluomy style that he commences a poem 
called ‘* The Closing Year.” 

“Whilst midnight’s chime beats deep and drear 

The pulses of the parting year, 

I will not hail another’s birth 

With reckless and unseemly mirth; 

By me its welcome shall be said, 

As in the presence of the dead. 


A smile the new-born year to greet, 
A silent tear to that gone by; 
As blending in our bosoms meet 
The dreams of hope and memory. 
Again I hail each inmate gay 
Assembled in the festa] room ; 
But some, alas! are far away, 
Some sleeping in the tomb! 
A narrow circle seems to meet 
Around the board ;—each vacant seat 
A dark and sad remembrance brings 
Of faded and forsaken things: 
Of youth’s sweet promise to the heart, 
Of hopes that came but to depart, 
Like phantom-waters of the waste, 
That glad the sight, but shun the taste ; 
Of bright eyes veiled in cold eclipse ; 
The balm, the breath, and bloom of lips 
Where oft in silent rapture ours 
Have clung like bees to honeyed flowers ; 
With their sweet voices past away, 
E’en like the harp’s expiring lay. 
But fled and gone with all its ills 
And dreams of good,—a long adieu ! 
Unto the year beyond the hills, 
And welcome to the new: 
And hoping oft to meet again, 
To hail the sacred’ season’s call, 
Thus hand in hand the bow] we drain, 
* A good new-year to all!” 
In the verses on ** The Mother and Child,” he thinks 
of the mother’s hopes and fears :— 
** Ah! could she with prophetic eye 
Explore that infant’s future doom ; 
Behold his path before her lie, 

Stretch from the cradle to the tomb,— 
Perchance with aching heart, she'd turn 
Distracted from the sickening sight ; 

To wish her babe had ne’er been born, 
Ne’er wakened from the unconscious night.” 


There is, undoubtedly, nothing very new in this: novelty, 
in fact, is not Mr. Malcolm’s forte, but he touches a com- 
monplace with a graceful pencil. 

In the poem called ‘* The Campaign,” he takes a poet’s 
view of the death of the brave: there is some tenderness 
in it, but we should have supposed it written rather by 
the sister of some hero of the 42nd than the hero himself. 

“But oh! for them to whom their native shore 

Arose to set in darkness evermore, 

Whose fate but one sad solace could supply, 

To gaze upon their father-land and die ; 

And them who but survived the wounds of war, 

To close their eyes from every land afar, 

And find a shroud and sepulchre in thee, 

Thou lone, eternal, melancholy sea, 

For ever knelling o’er the slumberer’s head, 

Thou faithful keeper of the countless dead. 

Thus, where the loud reveillie’s call at morn 

Shall break no more their sleep, cold, dark, and lorn, 

Where the pale mourner cannot come to shed 

The tear of sorrow o'er the narrow bed, 

Or strew with gentle hands above their bier 

The incense-breathing offerings of the year ;— 

’Mid field and flood I’ve seen my early friends 

Laid where, alas! all human friendship ends; 


Yea, lived! the hearts for them that sighed 
Forget fs, and tears of kindred dried : 








Each faded cheek the rose of health regain, 
And eyes bedimmed with tears grow bright again ; 
Their memory fade amid their native bowers, 

No more to cloud the heart in festal hours; 

Save when perchance some simple touching words, 
Wove into song, awake the bosom’s chords, 

Such as so sadly breathe in Scottish lay, 

And wail the “ Forest flowers all wede away.” 

So sleep the brave, their mortal warfare o’er, 

Where pain and peril ne’er shall reach them more. 
What though for them there toll’d no passing-bell, — 
Ten thousand thunders pealed their parting knell ; 
The cannon’s blaze did light them to their rest, 
Upon the green earth’s calm and peaceful breast, 
Far from their own loved land in slumber laid, 
Sound as the sleeper in his native shade. 

What though above their dark and distant home 
There tower no temple's arch, no pompous dome,— 
O’er them a loftier canopy expands, 

A mightier temple’s dome, not made with hands. 
What though they rest where Friendship may not bring, 
To deck their graves, the garlands of the Spring, — 
For them her greenest wreaths shall Memory twine. 
For them each gentle bosom be a shrine ; 

Each lonely hour shall thoughts of them recal, 
Mournful, but sweet as music’s dying fall, 

And holiest dews of heaven their graves shall wet, 
When hearts grow cold, and love itself forget. 

Well have they ’scaped a world where all that’s made 
Most fair but cheats the heart, and blooms to fade; 
Where e’en its purest dreams of present joy 

The heart with many a future pang must buy ; 
Where Love himself, arrayed in smiles and bloom, 
Is leagued with Death, and caters for the tomb; 

In whose bright blush and lip-enwreathing smile 

I trace the deep and all resistless wile 

By which he wins from his too willing slave 
Unceasing victims for the silent grave : 

For the glad birth-song heralds but the knell, 

And all must end in ‘ that wild word, Farewell !’” 


Mr. Malcolm has adopted a motto which would seem to 
indicate that he understands his own failing :— 
* | gave my harp to Sorrow’s hand; 
And she hath ruled the chords so lony, 
They will not speak at my command, 
They warble only to her song.”——-MontTcomery. 


This may do all very well for a first little volume; but 


we advise the poet, if he proposes to write further, either 
to string anew or tune afresh the said harp. 








Illustrations of Lancashire.—We have before us Part I. 
of Fisher’s Grand National Improvements and Picturesque 
Illustrations of the Nineteenth Century, which is particu- 
larly entitled to the patronage of our townsmen, as it con- 
tains highly-finished views of Seacombe Slip, the Corn 
Exchange, Exchange Buildings, Low-hill Cemetery, New 
Baths, New Infirmary, Wellington Rooms, St. Andrew's 
Church, Lyceum News-room, Entrance of the Tunnel of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway at Edge-hill, Bir- 
kenhead Ferry, Scotch Chapel in Mount-pleasant, Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Knowsley Hal! (two views), and two views 
of the Town. These seventeen engravings, with about as 
many pages of illustration and description, are offered to 
the public at the very reasonable price of four shillings.— 
See adv. 














METEOROLOGICAL“DIARY. 
[From Liverpool Courier.} 














Barometer | Bxtre -/Ext “qagp State of Remarks 
at uring j heat@uP™'the Wind; at 
hoor. Night. jn lring Day.} at noon. nonn 
April | | } 
{| 15 28 60; 44 0) 46 0; 52 0; S.W. Stormy. 
; 16 | 29 13; 42 0] 45 0; 54 O| S.S.E. Showery. 
| 17 )29 42) 42 0} 47 O!} 55 O.| S.S.E. ‘Rain. 
} 18/29 57, 43 0; 46 {| 54 0) W.S.W. Rain 
; 19 | 29 47 40 0} 44 01:49 O N.W. Fair 
20 |29 68! 42 0} 46 0} 52 0 W.. |Fair. 
2) ‘29 67: 41 0/45 O! 52 O SS.E. Rain. 








| 

| 15th, Very stormy during night.—1 6th, Eleven,a.m. heavy 
| showers.—18th, Nine, p.m. heavy rain.—19th, Heavy rain 
| during night; six, p.m. heavy rain.—2\st, Six p.m. rains 
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; stand that the steam vessels on this service are not to be | he afterwards completed with so much ability. Even then 
| fitted up for the reception of passengers generally, though | he was a most wonderful man. All lite and energy, he 





=cientific sotices. 






























































Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve: | an exception will be made in favour of eny individual of | — _. there, and everywhere, both bodily and men- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- | high military or civil rank, engaged on some public and ves I athematics, botany, concholozy, astronomy, 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- | portant duty, but that their use will be confined to * ——— economy, theology, polemics,—-he was at 

ds, losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical | the conveyance of despatches, letters, newspapers, and | t em all; and yet his most intimate friends hardly knew 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, | specie, or other light and valuable articles. when a stu ied. Indeed, the whole of his progress seemed 
Vegetation, &e.3 Antiquities, &e. ee ——————— more like the inspiration of Heaven, than that of any other 

ase / : " man that we ever Knew or heard of. Mention a new sub- 

THE ART OF FLYING. Biographical J2ctices. Ject to him, with which you bad made yourself familiar, 

i Sma i and in a week atter he would beat you upon it: the cause 

sia According to the Mechanics’ Magazine the art of human THE REV. THOS. CHALMERS, D.D. pry alg maptl ~ ye not Ae yet oe 
a 5 é egotn a nd become the retailer of recorded opinions: he thought 

“i ayy norm ee ys este Ae sha (From the London Magazine.) himself, set every one with whom he met thinking, and 

ans heard so many pr ictions on the subjec f then #eneralized the whole. We have often been quite 
pend our judgment until we see some of the projectorssus-/ Dr, Chalmers was born (about 50 years ago) in the | astonished at the quantity of information which we have 

pended in mid air. We do not mean to say the thing is| small borough of Anstruther-Wester, in the county of | acquired during a few hours’ conversation with Chalmers, 
impracticable; we sce nothing which is mechanically or] ifs, That borough, and the neighbmuring one of |upun subject of which nether of us knew much atthe 
4 . bass hae -E » he e . set. 

physically impossible about it; and we sorion vege de Doctor’s father was a ethan and draper, aman of the} Asa friend, his attachment and disinterestedness were 

| Nicholson’s Journal, at least a score of years since, the ex- | not exemplary piety, of well-informed mind, great libe- | unbounded ; but he had a great dislike to forms; and 

ha periments of Sir George Caley, who succeeded in making | rality of sentiment, and the most delightful manners. He though he was very hospitable, his friends very often found 

a mechanical pigeon fly. In the same work there was a | had many sons and daughters, the greater part of whom him with an empty larder. One day three or four friends 
6 description of a mode of transporting people through the have fallen victims to disease, at the most promising period called ’ him ; he was just setting out for Edinburgh, but 
ot bring, air by steam machinery ; and, to the best of our recollec- of life; and he had to sustain one of the most painful | insisted on their dining with him, which was readily agreed 
—_ F san tific edi ; f that very superior work proved family afflictions to which man can be subjected. But|to. After giving ola Effie (Euphemia) the whole of his 
eis tion, the scientific e AVORODCHRU Very SUP aly >| still he was resigned, cheerful, and even playful, and | establishment, her orders, they all sat down to that combi- 

: must clearly, that the project was perfectly practicable. showed that the most punctual attendance to the duties of | nation of information and glee, which shortens time most 
The following letter on the subject appeared in the Me- | religion (for there was religious worship in his family every | by actually leng:hening it 1m pleasure and utility. Dinner 

chanics’ Magazine for the present month : morning and evening.) instead of damping the pleasure of wes _ — ; and two large covered dishes, with 

S1r,—I observe that a correspondent (M.) of your in- social intercourse, imparts to it its highest zest. We have] a smo ing plate of potatoes between, appeared on the 

% eed kh nounced that he has succeeded in ac. | Ceemed it proper to state this circumstance (which we do | table. _** Gentlemen,” said Chalmers, ** under this cover 
teresting work has annount Hits from the very delightful recollection of our personal | there is a hard fish trom Dundee, and under that cover 
complishing the art of flying by mechanical means. He knowledge) i der that b dthe f ]| there is a hard fish from St. Andrew’s; tak hoice.”’ 

ld have us believe that he has constructed a machine | “9°W*eCee) In order that we may be spared the forma pau ne eo a a eee Oe (mere Com en uenes 
nade wou : Sell edie rand refutation of a calumny which has sometimes been brought | We have been at many and various feasts, but we have 

e; which far excels any thing a a Feces bi eae oe a against Dr. Chalmers, both by the unthinking part of the | seldom enjoyed an evening like that one. 

Architect of sag mg ogee Tas heesates des deo public, and by those pseudo-religionists who can find no| Sometimes there was not even hard fish, but still there 
nag yee pag new ‘on every thing emanating Christianity but in a mysterious end miraculous conver. | Was & resource. We have seen John Bouthron’s * kail 
a oho Pi h " i. cule deal flying my sion,—the class of persons whom Chalmers used so well | pot,” broth, beef, and all, brought over to the manse—we 

, rom it. hore le aah lish it by imitating, | t characterize as ** gossiping malignants.”—Those per- | have helped to bring it. John was a retired farmer, a 
study; but I have sought to a tied : A 108+) sons have said that Chalmers was at one time a sceptic, | very plain but pleasant old man. 

: hot excelling, nature. ae we peed Sr pret ml and that he was converted in we know not what wonderful} The grand teature in the theology of Dr. Chalmers, 
structing one small machine for t rs goon: i “een sg manner. Now, apart from our personal knowledge that | apart from his power as a practical divine, in his meeting 
upon a large scale, T have vei I hi ce ee pa such is not the fact, we appeal to the understanding of | the sceptic on grounds, and combating him with weapons, 
From what I observed in ae te woth hind: ro gy = any unbiassed reader, whether one who had been instructed | to which he cannot object ;—instead of taking up whet ts 
the trials I have made, ae ai 1s ead 10 soo Namah it a in his early years,by the precepts and example of such a calied the internal evidence of Christianity, which is a 
but rather the contrary, peering . me . ps nap p ®r'| father, and who coutinued with him in the reciprocal affec- | matter of feeling and not of argument, he rests the whole 

» to move large deo oe a 7 facie: erspancoot. niga tion of a loved and loving man, could have been a sceptic | upon the exlernal, upon that which has the same evidence: 

ae a of hin ae a, Mgt 3 An caine velocity, | 0, those great doctrines of which he witnessed such de- | a8 any other fact ; and the truth being demonstrated upon 
the machines for w! ak seed LG) : : air | lightful effects. To have done so he must have been | this basis, cannot be shaken. Now we know, that ti is 
it overcomes its gravity and the direct pressure of the air, causlle Geaeats Of Ghaeeas and Coclie al was the mode in which he proposed to treat th Pai 
and will fly so long as the impulse is kept up. The ma- as in wih no man ever was a te; ae oa for we heard him mentio it ¢ re Aa ently pb 
chine that I am constructing will carry two or three people: of a Dr aa ever was, or ever Can be, the tithe yl f on it, a long time previous to his 
and, by the power of =. = Lok dc sonal ; From his earliest years Dr. Chalmers was enthusiasti-| Not very long after his recovery, Dr. Chalmers married 

velocity from twenty to one hundred miles py i 1 when | | cally fond of reading, so that when a little boy in the| a lady whose maiden name was Pratt: with her he got a 
MBRY. oe ow grag od ogg em ¢ heseheonene hd of my suc. | chimney corner with his book, he got the name of ** the | small addition to his fortune, and a great deal to the enm- 
me; but an, | shall be hoppy to supply any that are desirous to | M#nister,”” not with any view of his future profession, but | forts of his home, in which there were no more dowhie 
ler, either avail themselves of this expeditious and novel way of tra- | from his delight in being in books. At the same time he | dishes of salt fish, or borrowing of John Bouthron’s ** kn.i 

sling with machines, upon as reasonable terms as can be | W4S & Most active and energetuc boy, and when he did | pot;”’ and as he had less occasion to go abroad for soc: 
pores Je vale ene: vil P f . ling, in speed, the natu. | Dt? into sports he took the lead. In very early life, in- | bis health was soon, in a great measure, restored. 

—— expected for the prrtiege 0 many Ing, rte dine Jj - | deed, that restless activity ot mind, and that determination In afew years he was invited to St. John’s Chure!, 

us Part I. ral inhabitants of the cee sd Ta “| to seize and to master all subjects, even the most contrary, | Glasgow, (which had just been ouilt,) in a manner hi,shly 

cturesque Rippon, March 14, 1829. | which has enabled him to do so much more than almost | complimentary to his talents; and though many ot t's 

s particu- pice eae it Bae cea | any other man of his time, were abundantly conspicuous. | friends dissuaded him, trom an idea that the labour would 

as it con- STEAM NAVIGATION TO AMERICA AND THE | His progress at school was rapid; he went early to college, | be too much for his bodily strength, and tried to persis 
the Corn EAST INDIES. | and, while but a youth, he did the duty of mathematical | him that he would be more uscful living in comparative 

ery, New ’ , alts professor. ‘Though above the average, his attainments in | literary ease at Kilmeny, he resolved, at all events, to .o. 

Andrew's We have just received a communication from a very re- | classical literature were not very great. The bent of his The impression which he made at Glasgow was very great; 

Funnel ot spectable and intelligent friend in London, who sayS— ‘imind lay more.towards subjects of which the practical | and his tame soon spread over the whole country. Wh 

hill, Bir- * The Transatlantic Steam Navigation Company have | ayphication was more obvious. He was a mathematician, | he visited London, the hold that he took en the minus of 

t, Bruns- now their arrangements so far completed, that, in a few | 3 natural philosopher, and, though there was no regular | men was unprecedented. [t was a time of strong pol ica! 
wo views months at furthest, they will commence operations. — 4 | professor of that science at St. Andrew’s, a chemist. feeling ; but even that was unheeded, and all part 

| about as steam engine, on what is considered @ superior principe, | = Abcut the close of the last century he was admitted to|thronged to hear the Scottish preacher. The very ocst 

offered to is now in progress of being finished, and will, itis expected, | orders, and soon after went to assist the Rev. Dr. Char- | judges were not prepared for the display that they heird. 

illings.— afford extraordinary advantages, asnot occupying more than | teris, a venerable and eminent preacher near the border. | Canning and Wilberforce went together; and got into a 
one-tenth of the room required Oy enyIOes Ob the same | Some years after this the College of St. Andrew's appointed | pew near the door. The elder 1 attendance stood clos 

power, on the present construction. — him to the church of Kilmeny, where he set about the dis- | by the pew. Chalmers began in his usual unpromisiwg 

We have often adverted to thejxoject for establishing a charge of his duties with great energy, but be was not| way, by stealing a few nearly self-evident propositio..-, 

regular communication by st essels between Great| yery popular at the outset. This arose, in part, from the | neither in the choicest language, nor in the most impres- 

a Britain and the East Indies, af mre the experiment | want of mental correspondence between the inhabitants of | sive voice. ‘* If this be all,” said Canning, 10 his vow- 

at is about to be made in earnest,, eysry prospect Of | 4 country parish and a man of so much energy as their | panion, **it will never do.” Chalmers went o~ sic 
nova success. The enterprise has beempaltepised by the mer-/ pastor, and partly from that very energy itself. He had | shuffling of the congregation gradually subsided. He cot 
ta. SM, chants and others of Calcutta, Mattras, the Mauritius, the | the utmost dislike of* gossiping, cared not much for forms | into the mass of his subject ; his weakness beeame strengti 
ny. Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, Mr. Waghern, the | of rustic politeness, and could not find half occupation for | his hesitation was turned into energy; and, bringing the 
very. projector, who arrived lately in London to procure the co- | his time in his parochial labours. Accordingly, he took to | whole volume of his mind to bear upon it, he poured terth 
. operation of the British Government, the Bast India ; a number of other avocations ; he lectured in the different | a torrent of the most close and conclusive argument, Pril- 
‘ Company, and merchants, is quite confident in the opinion | towns on chemistry and other subjects; he became an|liant with all the exuberance of an imagination wie! 
that he can perform the voyage to Calcutta, out and / officer of a volunteer corps, and be wrote a book on the| ranged over all nature for illustrations, aod yet managed 
a home, in six months, including stoppages both ways, tO| resources of the country, besides pamphlets on some of the | and applied each of them with the same unerring eatery, 
m. heavy deliver letters, &c. at Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good | topics of the day: and when the ** Edinburgh Encyclo- | as if that single one had been the study of a whole } tc.— 
AVY lain Hope, Isle of France, Trincomalee, and Madras, at all’ pedia’” was projected, he was invited to be a contributor, | ** The tartan beats us,” said Mr. Canning 3 ** We have oe 
Taine which places depots of coals will be formed. We under- and engaged to furnish the article ** Christianity,” which | preaching like that in England.” 
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[| Comprehending Politicai Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- | 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches | 
of a general nature, occasional Parljamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 














THE PUBLIC FUNDS. 

The extraordinary fluctuations to which the Government 
securities have been subject, at various periods, form a 
very curious inquiry. We subjoin, therefore, a table, 
which has been prepared by an intelligent friend, giving 
the results of those fluctuations during a very long series of 
years.—Couricr. 

Pip 
An Account of the Price of Three per Cent. Stock on the first 
Thursday in February, May, August, and November, 
each year, since 1760. 


May. Aug: 





pa a ncn 





Year. Feb. rs Nov, 

1760 793-8ths 82 1-4th 83 7-8ths Bly 

1761 73 1-8th 86 7 8ths 79 3-4ths 71 3-8ths 
1762 62 1-4th 69 3-8ths 75 854 

1763 90 (Fri. 93 3-8ths) 89 5.8ths 83 1-4th 
1764 84 (Sat. 86 1-4th) 84 7-8ths 54 1-4th 
1765 85 58ths 87 3-4ths 88 1-8th 9] 3-4ths 
1766 87 1-4th 89 14th 88 5-8ths 89 1-4th 
1767 891-4th 88 5-83.hs 87 5-8ths 89 

1768 911-34 935 91 88 5-8ths 
1769 38 5-8ths 38 3-4ths shut 88 3-8ths 
1770 841-8th 865 88 1-4th 793 

1771 «-841-4th 87 7-8ths 87 1-4th 865 

1772 87 5-8ths 89 1-8th 88 5-3ths (Fri. 88 1-4th) 
1773 87k 86 3-8ths 86 3-4ths 87 7-8ths 
1774 86 1-8th 8834ths 88 58ths 88 7-8ths 
1775 87 1-8th 89; 88 89 

1776 863-4the 855 84 1-8th 81 5-8ths 
1777-80 5-8ths 79 5-8ths 76 i-4th 79 3-4ths 
1778 «71b 60 3-4ths 623 66 3-sths 
1779 61 5-8ths 63 (Fri. 60 1-4th) 61 1-4th 
1780 61 60 3-4ths 62 61 1-4th 
1781 58 1-8th 58 3-8ths 57 1-8th 55 1-4th 
1782 55 5-8ths 59} 57 5-2ths 57 5-8ths 
1783 68 1-8th 67 7-8ths 62 3-4ths 597-8ths 
1784 55 5-8ths 584 57 1-8th 543-4ths 
1785 56 (Fri. 59) 57 5-8ths 65 3-4ths 
1786 69 3-4ths 70 56 14th 755-8ths 
1787 73 5-8the T7k 70 3-4ths 75 5-8ths 
1788 767-8ths (Fri. 75 1-8th) 74 34ths 747-8ths 
1789 72 1-8th 75 14th 78 6-8ths (Fri. 784) 

1790 783-4ths 75 784 784 

1791 81 (Sat. 80 5-8ths 84} 877-8ths 
4792 933-4ths 92 3-4the 93 5-8ths (Fri. 90 3-8ths 
1793 733-4ths 77 77 3-8ths 74 

1794 67 1-4th 71 667-8ths 664 

1795 63 65 7-8ths 68 3-4ths (Fri.69 1-4th) 
1796 677-8ths = (Fri. 66 3-4ths) 59 5-8ths 56 1-4th 
1797 543-4ths 48 1-8th 52 18th 49 

1798 47 7-8ths 48 3-8ths 49 3-4ths 56 7-8ths 
1799 53 56 1-8th 62 1-4th 60 

1800 60 3-4ths 63 5-8tha 64 1-4th 64 1-4th 
1801 56 5-Sths 60 5-8ths 58 7-8ths 67 7-8ths 
1802 68 3-4ths 76 5-8ths 71 1-4th 68 3-8ths 
1803 70 73 52 7-8ths 53 3-4ths 
1R04 55 7-8ths 56 1-8th 57 573 

1805 59 58 1-4th 53% 59 1-4th 
1806 61 7-8ths 60 64 7-8ths 61 1-4th 
1807 61 5-Bths 63} 61 3-8ths (Fri. 63) 

2808 «(635 63 3-4ths 67 5-8ths 573 

1809 67 67 5-8ths 634 694 

1810 67 58ths 70 5-8ths 6% 3-4ths 66 1-8th 
1811 651-8th 65 1-8th 624 64 1-8th 
1812 42 5-8ths 61 3-8ths 56 5-8ths (Fri. 59 1-8th) 
1813 59 95 3-4ths 57 5-8ths 583-4ths 
1814 66 3-4ths 67 3-8ths 68 637-8ths | 
1815 65 1-8th Fri. 5823-8ths) 56 7-8ths 61 5-8ths | 
1816 61 1-8th 62 3-8ths 63 1-4th 62 1-4th 
1817 65 }-4th 72 1-4th 380 3-4ths 83 
1318 80 1-8th #0 76 7-8ths 76 7-8ths | 
1819 77 72 3-8ths 70 7-8ths 61 1-8th | 
1820 67 7-Sths 69 3-4ths 633 677-8ths | 
182] 71 7-8ths 2 §-8ths 75 1-8th 77 3-4ths | 
1822 77 1-4th 78 7-8ths 80 3-8ths 823-8ths | 
1823 764 773-sthe = 82 1-4th 83 1-8th | 
1824 903-8ths 963 92 1-4th 96 1-4th ; 
1825 933-8ths 90 5-#ths 90 1-4th 874 | 
1326 79 7-8the 77 3-4the 78 1-4th vl s4the | 
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SINGULAR EXHIBITION. 


A writer in the Universel tells us that he has been a 
witness to a most singular feat at Madras. An old Brah- 
min has found out the means of sitting upon air. His 
apparatus is—first, a plank supported by four pegs and 
forming a kind of sofa; second, a copper pipe, in which 
he puts a bamboo; and lastly, a crutch covered with 
leather. His first operations are concealed by a curtain : 
when it falls, the Brahmin is perceived seated in the air, 
about four feet from the ground, resting only the extre- 
mity of one hand on the crutch, and holding the other 
in theair. He remains in this position ordinarily only a 
quarter of an hour; but in compliment to the Governor 
of Madras, he remained forty minutes. When he wishes 
to descend, the curtain is raised, and he gets down in 
secret. There is then a sound heard as of air violently 
forced from a pipe. He does not exhibit for money, and 
has refused very tempting offers to proceed to England.— 
Spectator. 

Some of our readers may not have sufficient faith to 
believe in this story of the French editor. We are not, 
however, of the number, for although we never heard of the 
experiment. before, we will venture to say that we could 
perform it ourselves, Our solution of the phenomenon is, 
that the old Brahmin is sustained by columns of air, 
forcibly impelled upwards through the feur pegs of his 
sofa, which are hollow tubes. Any person who has seen 
the beautiful hydraulic experiments made in Liverpool 
by Phillipstall and others, will be at no loss to understand 
us. In those experiments a jet of water was employed 
which carried aloft on its point an egg, and other things 
which danced in the air in a very pieasing manner. 
More weighty substances, as chandeliers with lighted 
candles, were sustained in the same way, and if the 
impetus of the jet had been increased, a man might also 
have becn borne aloft by the same process. In our opinion 
this is the principle upon which the Brahmin performs his 
surprising feat, substituting air for water; and the noise 
of air being violently forced through a pipe, when the 
operator descends, confirms our theory. We shall fur- 
ther explain our meaning by a more homely illustration. 
Schoolboys have a very ingenious and simple toy made 
from a piece of a tobacco pipe, peay and a pin; the pin 
from which the head is taken, is fixed into the pea, and 
then passed into the pipe, upon the top of which it rests. 
Upon blowing at the bottom of the pipe tube, the pea 
will dance up and down very whimsically, not falling 
off in consequence of the shank of the pin. Now if a 
larger apparatus were employed, and air torced through 
a tube with the requisite impetus, a man seated upon an 
inverted cone or bowl might be borne aloft in the air as 
the Brahmin is described to have been.—Hdit. Kal. 


TAM O’SHANTER AND SOUTER JOHNNY. 

Our Scotch friends, resident in the metropolis, and the 
admirers of the Northern Shakspeare, Robert Buruas, will 
thank us for announcing the safe arrival of the above im- 
portant personages in London. We had the pleasure, in 
common with many other distinguished ifdividuals, of 
paying them a speciai visit by invitation yesterday; and 
we recommend all who have a desire to look upon the 
actual incorporation of the Poet’s imaginings in the crea- 
tion of these celebrated boon companions, to lose no time 
in paying their respects tothem. Such of our readers as 
may not have heard of these remarkable characters, will 
require to be told that they are two pieces of sculpture 
from the untutored chisel of a rude mason, a townsman 
of Burns, who, guided solely by the inborn light of genius, 
and his enthusiastic admiration of the Poet, has produced 
specinens from which the first masters of the Art may 
take a lesson. It is seldom that the honours of sculpture 
are given to any order of beings below the rank of deities, 
kings, heroes, and warriors: but those who go to see 
honest Tam and his companion must shake off all recollec- 
tion of the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Medicis, and 
the Three Graces, and anticipate simply what the poet has 





| delighted to paint, two ranting chiels celebrating the orgies 


of ** John Barleycorn,”--whose cherry features he certainly 
never imagined could be moulded to the same mockery of 
reality in the stubborn produce of ttre quarry as in his own 
plastic verse. Such, however, isthe case—the sculptor. it 
will be found, is worthy of his unrivalled author. The 
figures are cut out of dusky Ayrshire stone, which is so far 
suitable to the subject, that it gives a natural appearance 
to the habiliments, which no art probably could Gave im- 
parted to Parian marble. Tam O'Shanter is seated at his 
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ease in a spacious arm chair with a cherished jug of ‘ tip- 
penny’ in his hand, his legs cased in a huge pair of Shet.- 
land ribbed hose and armed with spurs at the heel, stretched 
out at length; and his countenance beaming the unspeak- 
able delights of the inspiring liquor. The hero’s friend, 
Johnny, appears in equally happy mood, and the pair 
give as lively a representation of the original characiery 
sketched out by Burns, as can well be imagined. 


** Ae market night 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy erony; 
Tam lo’ed like a very brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs and clatter; 
And ave the ale was growin better; 

* ° * * * 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus¢ 
The storm without might rare and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy: 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasures 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
Q’er all the ills of life victorious!” 


Eminent sculptors, who were incredulous of the reported 
merits.of these productions, have confessed their unmin- 
gled surprise and pleasure on viewing them. Soadmirably 
chiselled are the hose of Tam, that the spectator can 
hardly persuade himself, without touching them, that they 
are not genuine knitted woollens. The same may be said 
of other parts of the dress, which fit so naturally to the 
body, that it is hard to believe they are not real. In con- 
ception of the design, xs well as in execution, it may in- 
deed be said, that the sculptor has cast his material in the 
identical mould of the poet's fancy. 

The sculptor’s name is Thom. The statues now on 
exhibition are intended to form part of Burns’s monument 
near Alloway Kirk, for which purpose solely it is under- 
stood that the artist entered upon his undertaking, as a 
tribute of disinterested admiration to the memory of his 
countryman. His generous toil will not, however, go 
altogether unrequited. He kas already received orders to 
execute five pairs of his figures.— London paper. 





EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION, 

In an action for alimony, brought before the Court of 
First Instance, at Paris, by a Mrs. Walker, against her 
husband, an eminent English glover in the Rue Riche. 
lieu, the following extraordinary instance of mental hal- 
lucination, on the part of the plaintiff, was related by. the 
defendant's counsel :—Mr. Walker married a Miss Oliver, 
a native of England, like himself; a large fortune was 
promised, but never paid him. The happiness of the new 
married couple was not of long duration. Mrs. Walker, 
who belonged to a family which counted amongst its 
members, in by-gone ages, an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
looked down with ail the pride of birth upon the humble 
trader, and instead of attending to the management of the 
house and the shop, found it necessary to pay frequent 
visits to her noble relations in England, from whence, in 
her letters, she was fond of repeating * that the noble 
blood of the Olivers ran in her veins.” At that period 
Buonaparte fiad attained the summit of his glory. Mrs, 
Walker, dazzled by the victories of this hero, conceived 
the most violent love for him. This she gave vent to in 
the most burning ietters and passionate declarations, which 
rapidly succeeded each other. She was present at all the 
Emperor's reviews, and sought every possible occasion to 
see and be seen by him. She was fully persuaded that so 
devoted a love must meet with a return, and recollecting 
that she was desceuded froin the illustrious house of Oliver, 
she was led to hope that, by means of a divorce, she might 
be called to share the imperial throne with the object of 
her love. The extravagance of her conduct, so publicly 
exhibited, at length attracted the attention of the police, 
and she was ordered to quit Paris and reside at Versailles. 
Change of place, however, produced no change of senti- 
ment; on the contrary, deprived of the presence of her 
hero, her imagination took but the wilder flight. She 
renewed her epistolary declarations and professions of pas- 
sion, and became so pressing, that at length a rendezvous 
was given her in the Park of Versailles. She hurried to 


the appointed place in a state of the most intense agitation. 
Instead of the Emperor, she found one of ‘his pages, who 
or, 


handed hee into a brilliant cquipage, which took b 
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alas! not to the Palace of the Tuileries, or to the groves 
of St. Cloud, but to the madhouse of Charenton. Here 
she was treated as a maniac, and, for a leng time, con- 
tinued under the illusion of her love and imaginary gran- 
deur. She could not be made to believe that it was by 
order of her beloved Emperor that she was confined there ; 
and she was only convinced of the ingratitude of him 
whom she loved, when, after his divorce from Josephine 
and second marriage, the news of the birth of the King of 
Rome was brought to Charenton. This so calmed her 
heated imagination, that in a short time after she was pro- 
nounced to be sane, and set at liberty. She then sought 
to return to her husband, but he refused, after such ex 

traordinary conduct, to receive her. The amount of ali- 
mony demanded was 2000 francs a-year; but the Court, 
though deciding in favour of Mrs. Walker, awarded her 
only 960 francs a-year. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF NORWAY. 

The superstitions of Norway are very curious. Of their 
aupernatucal beings, the one in whose existence the belief, 
perhaps, is most universal, is called Nipen, who bears a 
considerable resemblance to the Brownies of Scotland. 
Among his other powers, he is supposed to possess great 
influence over the winds; and, therefore, every proprietor 
of a windmill propitiates him with a cake at Christmas.— 
** Well, one Christmas eve, this Christmas cake was made, 
—such a cake, the narrator said, for excellence aud rich. 
ness, as the family would have considered it a sin to eat ; 
and this cake, along with a pot of the strongest beer, was 
intrusted to his brother, a boy about ten years of age, to 
carry to the mill, and set down just under the fanners, 
where it was the custom to leave it ; and this office of tak- 
ing the cake to Nipen is considered highly honourable, so 
much so, that the members of a family take it in rotation. 
The boy having got Nipen’s cake, left the house, which 
was very near the mill, to carry it there; but as he went, 
he was seized with an irresistible desire to taste the cake, 
—it looked so tempting, and smelt so delicivus, and such 
a cake he had never tasted before. He tasted accordingly, 
and so excellent did he find it, that he tasted again and 
again, breaking off little pieces, till at length the cake as- 
sumed so mutilated an appearance, and was so much re- 
dueed in size, that he began to think that it would not be 
treating Nipen with sufficient respect to offer him such a 
cake, and that it was better to offer him nothing than to 
make a fool of him; and so ate all up. He then hesitated 
for some time whether he should set down the beer; but 
arguing with himself the same way, and coming to the 
same conclusion. with regard to it as to the cake, he drank 
it also. Great remorse followed these impious actions; 
but he had no courage to tell what he had done, but went 
home, and patiently waited the event. The year passed 
on, and a most prosperous one it proved to the mill; so 
that when Christmas again came round, the father said it 
was but just to make Nipen an offering this year, ii pos. 
sible even surpassing the last; and when the cake was 
made, the boy, who was at that time the only one mn the 
house, was again intrusted with it. Now, thought he, as 
he went to the mill, the mill has never prospered more 
than last year, and yet Nipen got nothing; why, then, 
give him this cake any more than the other? and he sat 
down and devoured it, little thinking, that though Nipen 
could forgive one offence, he was not to be trifled with a 
second time. But feeling no fear of Nipen, he drank the 
beer, and went on to set down the empty vessel under the 
fanners, as he had done the year before. It was a clear, 
frosty night, and ‘so still, that the tread of a bear might 
be heard a mile off; but, just as he stooned down to lay 
the vessel on the ground, the fanners flew round and 
struck him down ; but he lived to creep home and tell his 
story, and then he died.”—Conwiy’s Travels. 


VERY WONDERFUL, IF TRUE. 
The most virtuous and praise-worthy intentions, when 
ill-directed, are not unfrequently productive of pernicious 
effects; and when such become evident, those who are in- 
clined.:to scoff and cavil at all tHat'S$ ood eagerly seize on 
the result as matter Of triumph: This alone should re- 
strain the over zealous, who carry their laudable exertions 
to indiscreet lengths; and above all, the fair dispensers 
of charity, who exercise their benevolence in spheres totally 
unfit even for. their acquaintance, and expose themselves 
to be the witnesses of scenes grossly offensive to their deli- 
-and modesty, aiid not unfrequently to personal insult, 

pe pee danger. 
Some meats ago 2 young lady of family, and moving 
in the higher circles of our northern metropolis, was in the 
habit of extending her charitable visits to the most forbid- 
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ding haunts of poverty and vice, to administer, in person, 
Spiritual as well as corporeal relief to the sick and suffer. 
ing, a practice which, we believe, is much followed there, 
as well as elsewhere, by the loveliest and the best, but 
which, in great towns more especially, is constantly at. 
tended by the most unpleasant results. The lady in ques- 
tion had several times visited a sick woman, who had been 
confined for some weeks to her wretched pallet, in a dark 
haunt of some of the most degraded outcasts, in one of the 
narrow and loathsome alleys which still abound in the old 
parts of the city. Onone of these occasions, (the weather 
being cold and wet to a great degree) she had spent an hour 
in conversing with, and reading the Scriptures to, the poor 
sufferer, and was rising to depart when the husband of the 
invalid came in, and after thanking her in repeated ex- 
pressions of gratitude, for her kindness and charity towards 
them, appeared particularly distressed at the depth of wet 
and dirt she had come through that day, adding that there 
was a back entrance which led to the street by a perfectly 
dry passage, through which he would gladly conduct her 
back. She thanked him, and was proceeding to follow, 
but the sick woman said the way she came was the plea- 
santest. The man repeated his assurance of the other 
being preferable, and was leading the lady through the 
back door, when the woman more vehemently recom- 
mended the other road. The lady delayed her departing 
step a moment to listen to her, but was persuaded by the 
husband’s assurance of the comparative comfort of his 
route, and was finally following him, when the sick woman 
arose with frantic eagerness, and (undressed as she was) 
wrapped her coverlid around her, and seizing the lady by 
the ari, dragged her out at the door by which she had en- 
tered, and burrying her, with tottering but rapid steps, up 
the alley, left her at the entrance to the street, which was 
a frequented way, and begged her never to return. The 
lady surprised, and under some alarm that she had been 
trusting herself with a mad woman, sought her home in a 
considerable degree of agitation, and did not return to the 
squalid abode. A tew weeks afterwards, on the discovery 
ot the late atrocious murders in that town, and when num- 
bers were daily flocking to visit the scenes of them, then 
exposed to the public gaze, the fair object of our tale, 
from the descriptions she heard, was curious to be an eye 
witness also of those dens of guilt and horror. She went 
with some relations, ands on entering the fearful abode of 
the murderer Hare, she found, with unspeakable horror, 
that it was the very apartment she had repeatedly visited, 
and recollected, with appaliing sensations, how narrowly 
she had escaped the death-grip of the monster. —Sun. 








EXTRACT 
From Chap. XVI of the Magic Globe, or the Bottle Imp. 
—_—__— 
From the chapter which is dedicated to the subject of 
duelling we here extract a few paragraphs :— 


‘< Tf your man of honour is branded as a liar, (said 
Asmodeus,) the method he adopts to disprove the charge 
is to show that he 1s yo coward, A certain mathematician 
of the Society of Friends once set this anomaly in a lu- 
dicrous and forcible point of view: a vulgar fellow having 
called him a liar, he philosophically replied, * Friend, do 
thou prove that, or thou art the liar, not I.” Men of ho- 
pour, bowever, are, it seems, bound by a code of laws 
more imperative, in their estimation, than the maxims of 
philosophy or the Decalogue of Moses. Fashicn, how 
absurd and capricious soever she may be, is a deity who 
rules her votaries with a red of iron.” 

** That is strictly true, (said Ferdinand.) Fashion is a 
tyrant from whose laws there is no appeal. I have known 
a delicate female, rather than violate the prescribed eti- 
quette of this despot, go to a ball in the depth of winter, 
half clothed, at the imminent peril of her life, and with 


| anticipations of the fatal consequences of her indiscretion 


—anticipations which were but too fatally realized; but 
the bare possibility of so fatal a result was overbalanced by 
the dread of not being * comme il fuut.’” 
* 2 e ° baal ® 
By the bye, I think a collection of anecdotes of duels 
and duellists would be editying, as serving to show 


“What dire events from trivial causes spring.’” 


** You have been anticipated (said Asmodeus) by the in- 
genious writer, or rather, I should say compiler of the 
Curiosities of Literature, who dedicates a chapter of his 
amusing work to the subject, although it might be ren- 
dered much more complete; in a subsequent edition, a 
specimen of a serious and reasoning cballenge, given by 
Baron Grimm, in his correspondence, vol. 4, p. 495, 
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work. As it may have escaped you, J will repeat it in the 
Baron’s own words, or rather those of his translator.” 

** You will much oblige me,” (said Ferdinand.) 

‘Most readily (said Asmodeus.) The letter runs 
thus—* Sir.—To-morrow at noon, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, you will give me satisfaction for the look cast upon 
me yesterday. To-morrow, Sir; that is to say, when 
time shall have given you the leisure to repent, and me 
that of being appeased, and shall leave neither of us the 
excuse of a first transport of passion, we will cut each 
other’s throats, if you please, in cold. blood. I believe 
you to be too brave to testify regret for the fault you have 
committed ; and on my side, I think too nobly not to wash 
it out in your blood or my own. You think rightly, that 
in evincing to me disrespect, you have given me a right 
over your life, or have acquired aright over mine. I 
should be far from pardoning you, even if you confessed 
to me that you acted inconsiderately; { should only add 
contempt toresentment; but if you succeed in killing me, 
T esteem you for it the more by anticipation, and not only 
pardon you your offence, but my death; for, in reality, I 
entertain for you neither hatred nor disdain, and would 
not confer on many others the honour that I do you. Our 
fathers have instructed us, that there are a thousand occa- 
sionsin lifein which we cannot dispense with killing our 
best friend. I hope you will believe them on my word, 
and that without hating each other, we shall not the less 
be each other’s assassins. ‘To plunge our sword in the bo- 











som of an enemy to our country, isa low and vulgar ac- 
tion: we have the greatest inducements to excite us to it; 
but to kill a fellow-citizen, a friend, for the slightest 
offence, this, according to the feudal code of the Germans, 
our worthy ancestors, is the height of grandeur and 
mngpenenny—see know the piace and hour—be punc- 
tual. 
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Correspondence. 


SCIENTIFIC QUERY. 
— | 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In your Jast number but one (No. 458) a cor- 
respondent, whose initials are 47, N., remarks upon a pro- 
vision in the late act of Parliament for regulating weights 
and measures, which says, ‘*that it having been ascertained 
that the Imperial standard yard, when compared with a 
pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time, in the latitude 
of London, in a vacuum at the level of the sea, is in the 
proportion of 36 inches to 39.1893, (39 inches and one 
thousand three hundred and ninety-three ten thousandth 
parts of aninch,) it is enacted, That should the present 
standard be lost, a new standard yard shall be made, bear- 
ing the same proportion to such a pendulum.” Your cor- 
respondent professes that he is at a less to understand the 
rationale of this operation—the comparing the length of 
the pendulum and the yard together ;—and requests an 
explanation of it, for his information. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing will be satisfactory:—The number of vibrations 
made by a pendulum, in any given time, will depend, 
first, on the length of the pendulum—the longer the pen- 
dulum the greater will be the space through which it 
moves, (a portion of a circle ;) and, therefore, the longer 
will be the time it occupies in moving through it,—and 
vice versa. The time of its making its vibrations is also 
dependent upon the latitude of the place on the globe. 
‘rhe circumference of the globe being greater near to the 
equator than at the poles, the force of gravity which pro- 
duces the fallof the pendulum is less, because it is farther 
from the centre of the mass. Another cause also operates 
to weaken the force of gravity at or near the equator. The 
earth being of an oblate spheroidal form, its rotatory mo- 
tion at these wider parts must be quicker ; consequently the 
centrifugal torce there being greater, must diminish the 
force of gravity which draws the pendulum towards the 
centre. In the open air,—the resistance of the air must 
retard the motion of the pendulum,—but in a vacuum the 
length of a pendulum that will vibrate seconds at the level 
of the sea, will depend solely upon the latitude of the 
place: so that when the latitude of the place, the level, 
and the time of vibration are all fixed, the length of any 
pendulum perferming its vibrations in this-given time 











would enhance the interest of the addenda to D’Israeli’s 
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must be determinate, and always the same. 

given circumstances the length of a pendulum that vibrates | 

seconds has been accurately ascertained; and the act of 

Parliament alluded to provides that the standard yard 

s'iall not be so long as this, but shall be less, in the pro- 

portion of 36 inches to 39.1393. E. 
April 18, 1829. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I herewith hand you a solution to the question 
proposed by /?. in the last Kaleidoscope. I must, at the 
same time, be allowed to point out what may be an error 
of the press, viz. that my solution to the problem proposed 
by W. C.is ascribed to J. M. I request that this incor- 
rectness may be noticed, not because [ consider my solu- 
tion to have any merit, tut that I have always admired 
the maxim, ** Suum cuique tributo.” 
April 16, 1829. 
SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM BY R. 
Here we have the first term and the last of a geometri- 
cal progression, and as the number of terms is eight, viz. : 
the full cask and the content of wine after each of the 
seven drawings, we may obtain the ratio by the theorem 
given in page 235 of Keith’s Complete Arithmetician. 
1 


T. A. 


AR (5 + =) Ss ratio; 
7/287 3 . 
- = s-the ratio. 


is bus 


First 4° —! 
81 7 218 

OF, <> Xi 
1? — 54 and 81 — 54 — 27, quantity 


z 
a 


lfence *xt= 


drawn first time. 


a x =— "= 18 quantity drawn second time; 
- > _" — 12 oe third time ; 
S ~ —*4 —s8 ‘ fourth time; 
! ) 

x 9 i6 " 

; j=3 = 54 fifth time ; 
16 32 4 ° . 

. =—* = 3- ; sixth time ; 
<x =a ol .. 4. seventh time. 
s1—4 = 76_ proof. 


With regard to the number of times in which the wine 
would be exhausted, Keith says, page 236, ** but if the se- 
ries decrease ad infinitum, then will be infinite or greater 
than any assignable number and /—o0.” Therefore the 
wine would never be entirely exhausted. 





ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having observed in the Kaleidoscope of the 14th 
instant, the solutions of J. M. and J. W—n, to the 
question | proposed, I cannot help making a few remarks 
on the methods by which those solutions were obtained. 
V'he query was to have been worked without Algebra or 
Position; but what are we to infer from the expression of 
s. M. ‘assuming the third part to be 1?” This is 
clearly position. And his expression ** 7 — 3” is not an 
arithmetical, but an algebraica) one; for it is impossible 
to take the integer 3 from the fraction a. In algebra, 
however, such an expression is admissible. The same 
may be said of J. W——n, who uses the expression 1 — 3, 
which cannot be admitted into common arithmetic. I 
um willing to believe that neither of these correspondents 
intended to work the question otherwise than according to 
the conditions there specified ; but still I have thought it 
right to make these few remarks, as this was not done.— 
Yours, &c. Ww. C. 





GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sirn,—H. R. writes when he pleases; [, somewhat 
Paul Pry like, ‘* drop in’” when time permits me. In 





Under these | answer to my letter, I rather feel sorry that a laugh is such 


a dear ** commodity” with my antagonist; if he is so cir- 
cumstanced as to be either troubled with a bad conscience, 
or worse, a bad wife, he is certainly to be pitied, and it 
must be in one of his severe twinges when he exclaims 
that a **hearty laugh would be preferred to draughts or 
logic.” 

In making a further observation upon this game, and 
since it is H. R.’s maxim, that when his opponent is in a 
confined situation, he has the choice of being huffed, er 
take the man, I put this question to him, and hope he 
will give it a direct answer :—Suppose 4 and B play, and 
that the former has got into such a critical and bad situa- 
tion, that when B places a man before him to take, A 
insists upon being huffed; if 4 does not take the man, 
{ wish to know when it may be said that B, or any other 
person, makes a fine move, so that it may be counted what 
it has always been—a game of science; this name it having 
acquired from the giving and taking, perhaps an equal 
number of men, but afterwards placing the one in a de- 
cidedly better situation than the other? If H. R. does not 
give a direct answer, I shall consider he is rather entangled 
in his own ‘* mouse-trap.” He finds fault with Sturges, 
not Stainges. He must bear in mind that none have yet 
written upon the game nearly equal to that gentleman, 
and until that is the case, his games and rules will be 
adopted. In all disputes this book (if it is to be had) is 
the medium of settlement. 

If you give your opinion as proposed yesterday by my 
sombre antagonist, I am afraid you will blow him out of 
your columns.—Yours, &c. VIRTUOSO. 

_ Liverpool, April 22, 1829. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAWM’S LECTURES. 


FREE TraDE TO IND1a.—The attention of our readers 
at home, and especially of our agents in the country, is 
respectfully directed to the adverti t an ing a 
second edition of our copious report of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Lectures on this important subject, delivered in Liverpool. 
They comprise a vast mass of information respecting the 
Company’s monopoly ; the effect which would result from 
its abolition; the manners, customs, superstitions, of the 
natives of the Eastern countries; the climate, natural 
history, &c. of those fine but neglected regions. The 
pamphlet, which contains nearly forty closely-printed 
pages, is sold at the reasonable price of one shilling, with 
a view to disseminate the information it contains as widely 
as possible. 

(& It will be ready for delivery on Monday next, and 
our agents in the country would oblige us by ascertaining 
the number they may probably require. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——= 
EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, &e. 
In the press, and will be published on Monday next, price 
One Shilling, 
A Second Edition, with some Additions, of 
A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-eight closel printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST. 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com. 
geez Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
rade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interestingand amusing 
information. 
P ~~ in Liverpool on the Sth, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
an. 1829. 
Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
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** Ludimus effigiem belli.”"—ViDa. 
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SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXVI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle ......... B—8x 1 King ......A—7 
2 Knight......... C—8x 2 King ......A—6 
3 Castle .........B—6X 3 King ......A—5 
4 Knight.........C—6 4 Bishop ...C—6 
5 Bishop.........D—2x 5 Knight ...D—2 
6 Queen.........D—2X 6 Castle......D—2 
7 Castle .........A—4 7 Beehop ...A—4 
8 Pawn .........B—4 MATE. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXVII. 
White to move, and win with the pawn G4 in eight 
moves, without taking the black pawn; or compel the 
black to win in eight moves. 
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Black. 
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Just published, containing Seventeen finé Line Engravings, 
Part I. price 4s.; India Proofs, 8s. of 

LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED, in a Series of 
Views of Towns, Public Buildings, Streets, Docks, Churches, 
Antiquities, Abbeys, Castles, Seats of the Nobility, &c. &c. 

From Original Drawings by S. Austin, J. Harwood, G. and 
C. Pyne, and others ; with Historical and Topographical De. 
scriptions by W. H. Pyne, Esq. and David Wylie, M. A. 

In a few days, uniform with the above, Part I. of 

IRELAND ILLUSTRATED; commencing with Dublin 
and its vicinity; displaying the Architeetural and Pictu- 
resque beauties of this splendid and interesting Metropolis, 
and its environs. From Original Drawings by George Petrie, 
Esq. R. H. A. 

Both works forming part of the general Series of 

FISHERS’ GRAND NATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS, and 
PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE inthe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

London: published by Fisher, Son, and Jackson, 38, New- 
gate-street; R.Acverman, Strand; Jonesand Co., Finsbury- 
square; W. Foulkes, 1, ! ter-street, Liverpool, and all 
other Book and Print-sellers. 


Co Correspondents. 


Erratum.—In the letter of 4. R. on Draughts and Logic, in 
our last, second paragraph, twelfth line, for ‘‘ rule for self- 
destruction,” read “ against self-destruction.” 

CapTaIn M‘Konacuy, oR ST&AM NAVIGATION.—We intend, 
next week, to lay before our readers the first portion of 
this essay, which occupies about twenty pages of the Edin 
burgh New Philosophical Journal. We shall transcribe the 
whole in weekly portions, as the subject is of the first 
importance. 

Tux Havntep Town.—We have been favoured with G. W's 
communication, which is intended for insertion in our 
next. 

Pvzziine Irons.—In our next we shall attend to the article 
recommended by W. P. 

LITERARY ReECREATIONS.—The communication of L. shall 
appear next week, and the former article as soon after- 
wards as possible. A 

Tue Suspectep Wirtk —Aware that it was incompatible with 
our arrangements to insert any portion of this original 
translation in this week’s Kaleidoscope, we have postponed 
its perusal. It shall have our immediate attention. 
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Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
Sm1TH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment. Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 
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